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"CHRISTMAS EVERYWHERE!" 

SARAH ANN WHITE 


Christmas is coming! There is the tin- 
gle of excitement in the wind’s frosty 
breath, warmth of heart in the flickering 
flame, silent wonder at the coming of 
Christ in the steady brightness of the 
stars, and the scent of evergreens and mel- 
low fruitcake everywhere. The strange 
beauty of goodness is in everyone, as the 
loveliest time of all the year, when the 
world becomes an artist in living, draws 
near! People everywhere are awaking vi- 
brantly, and all sordidness and sorrow is 
somehow by the miracle of Christmas 
changed into beauty and happiness. The 
heart of the world during the Christmas 
season beats sensitively and expressively, 
like the heart of a child, so tender, so 
generous, so imaginative. Soon, every- 
where among the children of God, it will 
be Christmas. What will Christmas be 
like this year? 

Christmas is a time of birth; of new 
understandings and deeper loves; but these 
are born from the dearness of familiar 
things, and Christmas is cradled in tradi- 
tion. At this time of homecoming and re- 
turning to childhood happiness one has 
no yearning to be a traveler in an un- 
known land; one longs to be at home by 
the big old fireplace, hanging up stockings 
worn-out from years of use in this special 
joy, or to be resinging age-old carols. Each 
Christmas is more lovely in that it is 
richer in its associations. Imagine spending 
Christmas as an exile in a foreign country, 
or think of Christmas in a land which was 
once yours to love and defend and is yours 
now only to surrender and to keep on lov- 
ing through tears. What must it be like 


to look out at the Christmas stars through 
prison bars or to commemorate the birth 
of the Prince of Peace in a trench? The 
saddest image of all is that of an old grand- 
mother or grandfather achingly celebrat- 
ing Christmas in a new way in their father- 
land which has somehow sharply changed 
to a stepfatherland, harsh in its view and 
care of them, and, in their loving eyes, 
stern and misguided in its aims and ac- 
tions. Everywhere the Christ Child will 
soon be bom anew in hearts facing these 
problems. We wonder what the Christmas 
customs over the world are which are 
such an essential part of the different peo- 
ples and their spirits, and which are so 
near to being uprooted. We cannot travel 
over the world even with Santa’s fleet rein- 
deer and see Christmas as it is carved 
deeply on the hearts of the people in every 
land ; but as our reindeer stops on as many 
nation-tops as possible and as we peer 
down the chimney into the very heart of 
the old customs which are so dear to the 
people and which have been observed in 
reverence and joy by them year after year, 
our thoughts are sadly fused with the 
question “Will it be the same this year?” 
As Christmas draws near in tantalizing 
slow-motion, and we gratefully think of 
our own Christmas, a harmony of echoes 
from the customs of all lands, we cannot 
answer the question, hut only meet it with 
a prayer that the Spirit of Christmas may 
bring to every child of God forgetfulness 
of cruel realities and comforting happiness 
in the love of one who was born in Beth- 
lehem long ago. 

In England the joyful yet simple and 
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reverent Christmas customs of modern 
times are a great contrast to the hearty 
extravagant merriment of Christmas from 
Saxon time up to the Reformation. The 
big English dinner and the plum pudding 
with its hidden fortune of a thimble, a 
ring, a button, and a bright shilling which 
is served to an eager English family now 
would be literally a fast in comparison to 
the lavish feasts of Old England at Yule- 
tide; and the joyful spirit of hospitality 
shown by the English today at Christmas- 
time would be very strange to the fat, 
merry ghost of a gentleman of the past 
who thought nothing of entertaining thirty 
guests not only for Christmas week but 
for a week before and a week afterwards. 
Yet, despite the contrasting simpleness of 
a modern English Christmas, the past is 
quite alive in the customs of the present, 
though they are slightly changed. 

The heal~all of the Druid Celts only 
changed its name to mistletoe in jolly An- 
glo-Saxon Christmas revelry and retained 
its significance as a cure for all sicknesses. 
In modern times its transition has limited 
its healing powers to the victims of Plague 
Cupid, but it still bedecks the doorways 
of the English homes at Christmas. 

Woe be unto the one who brought holly 
into the house before Christmas Eve, but 
jollity to all those who joined the merry 
party of young people who gathered it 
from the woods on the day before Christ- 
mas and decorated the house with it. 

The 1 ule log, emblematic of warmth 
and light, is always associated in our minds 
with an English Christmas. This huge log, 
of oak if possible, was rolled in to the 
rhythm of song and laughter and each 
member of the family saluted and sat on 
this good luck emblem. Slowly, slowly 
must the Yule log burn, for a piece must 
be left over to start the next year’s fire. 

First in honor at the Christmas feast 


was the head of the boar, which had been 
secured by the hunters during September 
or October. The more difficult the hunt, 
the louder the praises of the plucky boar 
who was just not quite plucky enough. The 
great head was brought in by the “old 
blue-coated serving man,” preceded by 
the trumpeters and mummers, masked 
players who with their dramatic merri- 
ment formed an interesting part of early 
English Christmases. With his hand upon 
the boar’s head, the father pledged him- 
self to be a man of honor, and this ex- 
ample was followed by every man present. 
The person most revered for courage and 
reputation then had the honor of carving. 

Next came the peacock all baked in a 
pie with its head protruding from one side 
and its outspread tail from the other, or 
stuffed and roasted with its head erect. 
A lady bore this proud bird to its place 
of second honor at the “groaning board.” 

Then with the impact of change brought 
by the Reformation the merry observance 
of Christmas was considered sacrilegious 
and Protestants protested against the com- 
memoration of the day. A darker shadow 
clung about Christmas then even more 
than it does today, for on December 24, 
1652, Parliament ordered “That no ob- 
servance shall be had of the five and twen- 
tieth day of December, commonly called 
Christmas day; nor any solemnity used 
or exercised in churches upon that day in 
respect thereof.” 

But, as we know, the Spirit of Christmas 
cannot be abolished by a decree and de- 
spite the attempt at its blackout in 1652, 
it only grew lovelier through deeper rev- 
erence and simpler family happiness. In 
England Sir Henry Cole originated in 
1846 the idea of sending Christmas cards 
which has spread with almost universal 
popularity. And ’tis in England that the 
(Continued on page 25) 
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THE RETURN OF THE MAGI 

SUSAN MONK 



The star had disappeared, and the path 
was steep and rocky. Melchior, the weari- 
est of the three, stumbled once or twice, 
and already the men’s robes were torn 
by brambles. 

“I wish,” Melchior muttered, “that we 
could have come back by the way we know. 
This path is as black as a well.” 

“Hush,” Balthasar admonished him. 
“Remember the dream. We dare not pass 
again King Herod’s door. Besides, look 
yonder! Do you not see a light, my broth- 
ers?” 

“Where?” Eagerly the other two men 
strained their eyes in the direction toward 
which Balthasar was pointing. 

“Yes, yes, I see it also!” exclaimed Gas- 
pard. “It is a village, or at least a house 
at which we may pause to rest. Come, let 
us hurry to it.” 

Spurred on by the hope of a comfort- 
able place to rest, and perhaps something 
to eat, the men hastened on down the 
murky path. As they approached the tiny 
gleam of light, they saw that it came from 
the window of a miserable little hut close 
by the path. 

When they reached the hovel, the three 
men paused to catch their breath after 
their precipitate descent down the hillside. 

While they stood conversing in low 
tones as to whether they were likely to be 
welcomed at such an hour in such a spot, 
the door was flung open and a thin, dark 


face peered out at them. As the shaft of 
light fell upon the three travelers’ faces, 
this swarthy youth demanded, 

“What would you?” 

Balthasar moved forward toward the 
door. 

“We are strangers in this land,” he 
began. “We have walked far today, and 
arc very weary. Yours is the first house 
we have seen for many hours, and we — ” 

He stopped, an expression of concern 
on his face, for the inhabitant of the hut 
had knelt and was stretched trembling on 
the floor of the hut before him. 

“What is it?” asked Balthasar. “Why 
are you frightened? Arise, my son. We 
have come not to frighten you, but to ask 
your aid — and, more — to bring you great 
tidings.” 

“Your faces — ” the younger man fal- 
tered, “ — like angels — I was blinded, and 
in my shame I dared not look upon you. 
Who are you, and what do you wish of 
me ?” 

Balthasar placed a hand upon the 
youth’s shoulder. 

“Only a few hours’ rest beneath your 
roof,” he said gently, “and some directions 
on our way. My fellow traveler here,” 
indicating Melchior, “is very tired and 
hungry. If we might sit down before your 
fire—” 

“Yes, yes.” Their host moved quickly 
(Continued on page 34) 
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TIME'S A MYSTERIOUS STRANGER 


Priscilla Lobeck 

Time's a mysterious stranger : 

If sought for , } twill slip away 
Like the weird , transient sounds 
From a treasured violin; 

Sounds that sink into nothingness 
fVhen most desired. 

Yet at times the stranger lingers 
’ Till he bears the name ", unwelcome ” 
And nought but unending labor 
Can shove him into obscurity. 

If time could be but summoned, 

Or, likewise, ignored, 

We might allow ourselves 
To forget 

The gnawing rhythm of the world. 
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THAT ZERO HOUR 

HARRIET ANNE DASHER 


,<9 Twas the night before Christmas , 
And all through the house 
Not a creature was stirring , 

Not even a mouse!" 

That is to say, not a creature besides 
miserable, sleepy me. I was the little mouse 
that crept down the carpeted stairs, peeped 
through the crack in the living-room door 
and squeaked in alarm at what I saw there. 
Ranging upward toward the ceiling was a 
huge spruce tree, resplend- 
ent in mangy, faded tin- 
sel that struggled around 
the boughs like a racer on 
his last legs. Dull, luster- 
less bulbs, left over from 
the year before hung like 
burnt-out stars on the 
pathetically out-stretched 
arms of the kingly old 
tree. A few stringy icicles 
were stuck in odd places, 
and, cast over all, were a 
couple of handfuls of imi- 
tation snow. A long dark 
coil of lights that would 
not work completed the sham decoration 
of the family Christmas tree. 

It was one tearful little mousy that sat 
in front of the outraged monarch of the 
forest and took her hair down. 

“Oh,” I groaned, “Parents just don’t 


have any sentiment any more ! Look at 
that tree! Simply look at it! It just makes 
me boil to think such things are blamed on 
Santa Claus!” 

Having finished my outburst of indigna- 
tion, I put my hair up again and made a 
sudden dash at the lowest round of that 
brassy tinsel. After a few deft jerks, the 
whole rope lay in a quiet little huddle, as 
though accepting the rug as its final resting 
place on earth. The dingy 
old bulbs followed the tin- 
sel in short order. The ici- 
cles I melted with a glance. 
The dead string of lights 
dropped to the floor with 
a splintering crash. When 
I had done all the damage 
I could with one burst of 
zeal, I stood back and 
considered my next move. 

Glancing down at my 
watch, I discovered that 
it was just fifteen minutes 
to nine. As stores stay 
open later during the holi- 
days, I decided that I had fifteen minutes 
in which to go to town and get some new 
trimmings. My pocket-book was about as 
near to collapse as a bank in a panic, but 
I managed to scrape some change togeth- 
( Continued on page 30) 
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LOOK OUT YONDER 

ANNE HYER SMITH 


Martha was doing her shopping, and 
I was sitting out front, waiting and trying 
to smooth off a broken finger-nail with 
my pocket knife. My mind was sorta wan- 
dering over the things I had to do this 
week, and I guess I did feel right unhappy. 
At least Jim seemed to think so ’cause 
that’s the first thing he said when he walk- 
ed out of the store and climbed in beside 
me. 

“What’s ailing you, fellow?” 

Now he’s asked me that question before, 
and I knew better than to answer, but 
somehow I went ahead. I complained 
about the crops, and told him about my 
best plow horse going lame and how my 
brother’s son was trying to go to college 
and I couldn’t help. When Jim didn’t say 
anything, I felt like a fool for talking 
about such trifles, and I tried to change 
the subject. Then I looked at Jim and 
knew that I couldn’t change the subject 
’cause Jim had something to tell me. He 
had that anxious look like he was in a 
hurry to get down to business. And yet 
for all his hurry, calm as ever, he un- 
wrapped his cigar and put the paper in 
his pocket. That’s sorta typical of Jim, — 
just couldn’t bear to throw trash on the 
ground. He lit the cigar, slow like, pushed 
his hat back, and started. 

“Look here, Tod, you aren’t so bad 
off. I d like to tell you about something 
that happened to me the other day.” 

I’ve heard Jim’s stories before, — the 
sort of things that happen to me and you 
every day, but Jim can find something in 
them to make them worth telling. Now 
I’ve always thought that Jim missed his 


calling; he should have been a preacher. 
He’s the sort of fellow that you talk to 
just once and come away with the feeling 
that he’s good. He could always smile and 
find something a little finer than most peo- 
ple see, and yet you don’t sneer at Jim for 
all his goodness; you admire him for it. 
So I was truly interested in what he had 
to say. 

“I had to make a business trip to At- 
lanta, and being as I hate to ride on the 
bus, 1 was putting it off as long as I could. 
Finally I had to go and to pass the time 
as fast as I could, I tried to go to sleep. 
I nodded for some time and had just dozed 
off when the bus had to stop and let on 
another passenger. Annoyed at having my 
sleep disturbed, I looked up to see who 
was getting on, and was rather disgusted 
to see it was only an old Negro woman. 
Only half interested, I watched her fumble 
with the knot in the end of her handker- 
chief and at last draw out some change. 
The driver asked if she wanted to ride 
into Forsyth, and she replied that she 
wanted to get off at the hollow, just 'fore 
you get to town. And with this, she tied 
up her money, picked up her bundle of 
clothes, and pushed on to the back of the 
bus. I didn’t look at her any more, but 
settled back to sleep again and soon for- 
got her. But when we got to the hollow 
just outside of town and I saw that the 
bus wasn’t going to stop, I wondered what 
she was going to do. Half turning in my 
seat, I saw that the old woman was lean- 
ing forward with a concerned look on her 
face, like she wanted to ring the bell to 
(Continued on page 33) 
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POP GOES THE RABBIT 

ELAINE MICHAEL 


It seemed incongruous that I could sit 
there, half dozing, in the warmth and se- 
curity of my own home, listening to the 
reports broadcast from the radio — reports 
of bombings in London, of British children 
in danger, of other young Britishers refu- 
geeing from a homeland which was no 
longer their “tight little isle.” I thought 
of the anxiety of parents and friends of 
the small refugees, and it seemed the great- 
est tragedy of the war, this second Army 
of Lost Children, seeking safety in alien 
lands. 

I was curled up in the drowsy warmth 
of a friendly arm chair, and as I sat there 
only half awake, the reports of the radio 
mingled with my own imaginations to form 
a strange pattern of bombings, refugee 
children, anguished parents, and disaster. 

It must have been at this point that 
I fell asleep. At any rate, the next instant 
I found myself walking down a deserted 
London street, while fires roared through 
buildings, lamp posts fell, and the very 
earth seemed to part on all sides. 1 stood 
there, afraid, deafened by the thunder of 
bombs and the sickening whine of shells, 
and longing for some glimpse of life when 
suddenly a rabbit scurried past. Not an 
ordinary rabbit either, mind you. This 
was a White Rabbit with pink eyes, wear- 
ing a trim little black waistcoat. As he 
dashed by, he moaned frenziedly, “Oh, 
dear, oh, dear, I shall be too late. I shall 
never reach it in time, never!” My curios- 
ity as to the little rabbit with the anxious 
air was so great that, forgetting the dan- 
gers around me, I hurried on after him. 

I followed the White Rabbit thus for 
almost two blocks, when quickly he turned 


from the street and popped into a large 
black hole, only partially concealed by a 
battered garbage can. Without stopping to 
think, I popped into the hole after him, 
and from then on, I FELL. Either the 
hole was very deep or I fell very slowly 
for it seemed ages that I was Boating down- 
ward through the black, when suddenly 
thump! thump! I landed on solid ground. 

Stunned by the suddenness of my land- 
ing, I sat there for a moment in murky 
grayness, trying to make out the dim forms 
I glimpsed sitting in what seemed to be a 
small round chamber. I stayed very still 
until my eyes became accustomed to the 
half light, and soon I realized that I was 
in a room full of children. At this point 
there was a soft rustle by my side, and 
glancing up, I saw my friend the White 
Rabbit standing beside me. 

He peered nervously at the children, 
who seemed oblivious to my presence, and 
leaning over, whispered in my ear, “Oh, 
dear, oh, dear, don’t frighten the poor 
things. They’ve known enough fear lately, 
indeed they have.” 

“I certainly shan’t bother them,” I 
gasped, staring again at the strange group 
of youngsters. “But who in the world are 
they?” 

“They’re not in the world at all,” re- 
plied my companion irascibly. Seeing my 
hurt expression, he relented and added 
condescendingly, “If you are very quiet, 
I shall point them out to you.” 

I nodded in hurried agreement and the 
Rabbit pointed to a little group sitting 
nearest us. I looked over there and saw 
several quite usual little boys, white and 
(Continued on page 38) 
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The Story of The Strange Old Man Who 
Lived on The Road to Egypt 

Alice Burrowes 


It all happened years ago 
IVhen I was just a boy . 

I came home afterwards , and told my fath- 

er. 

He whipped me for a liar. 

Most people just laugh — and nod their 
heads together 
IVith a knowing glance. 

But since you ask, III tell you of it; 

You may think what you will. 

My mother had sent me for water. 

IV e bring it from the well, down the road, 
In jars — like that one in the corner there. 

I I was warm, and I played along the way, 
Scuffling my toes in the dust 

And cutting the heads off the flowers 
IVith a sharp stick, 

Knowing that when I came back, 

The jar would be full, and hard to carry. 
And when I reached the well, 

I sat down on the cool stones 

And dabbled my fingers in the little pools 

That were spilled on the ground, 

And made marks in the road dust with my 
wet fingers — 

Just boys 9 fancies — you know. 

And I had just remembered — reluctantly 

My errand , and turned 
To dip the jar into the water 


And braced my feet to pull it up, 

IVhen a voice behind me 

Made me stop with the pitcher not half 
full, 

So gentle and so anxious was its tone. 

I turned, and saw a man standing near. 

A traveler — I could tell : 

His clothes and features were caked with 
the dust of the road 

So that his black hair looked gray. 

There was a staff in his hand, and he 
leaned on it 

As if he were very tired, and had come a 
long way . 

His eyes were sad, but he looked at me 
kindly, and spoke. 

I can still remember his words, every one : 

“Lad,” he said, “my wife is over there in 
the shade, 

Resting. IV e have come a long way, and 
she is ill. 

IV ill you give us some water f” 

It was late already, and I knew my mother 
would be angry, 

But there was something in the man f s 
voice and eyes — 

IV ell, I lifted the jar without a word 

And followed the man across the road. 

There was a woman sitting against the 
tree trunk. 
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She was very pale , I saw , and her eyes 
were closed 

As if she would have liked to rest a long , 
long time. 

She held a baby in her arms. The man 
spoke to her. 

“Mary, this boy has brought, us water." 
She raised her head and smiled her thanks 
As I held the pitcher for her to drink. 
And then suddenly the shadows there 
shone so brightly 

That the sunlit road without seemed twi- 
light, 

And I was blind , and frightened, 

And falling on my knees, I dropped the 
pitcher. 

I heard it break into a thousand pieces on 
the ground. 

Then there was a singing all around me 
As if the choirs of all the universe were 
lifting one great voice 
In a triumph anthem to heaven 
I dared not look up, but I heard the words 
of “Glory, 

Glory, to God in the highest ” 

It was strange indeed. 

But stranger still, there came through it 
all the voice of the traveler. 

It was his voice I heard, 

And yet it was changed, and wildly beau- 
tiful 

Beyond all beauty of this earth. 

And these were the words: 


“ Behold , unto you is born this day 

A Saviour, which is Christ the Lord." 

Ah, you scoff at me — 

But I felt a hand upon my head. 

It seemed hours later, when I woke — as 
from a trance, 

And rose, and looked around me, half 
fearfully. 

All was quiet. 

The sun shone hotly down, and the road 
was deserted. 

Only in the dust, I saw their footprints. 

Of the man and his donkey. 

And the pitcher lay on the ground , shat- 
tered into a thousand pieces. 

U 7 ell, I'm an old man now 

And many say that I am mad. 

Perhaps — yet I saw it. 

And I've never forgotten that radiance, 
blinding 

And somehow making the world seem dim, 
since seeing that light. 

And sometimes, when age and pain 

Seem to be showing Death the way to my 
doorstep, here, 

I can almost find that light again 

Marking a path for me, just as smooth and 
clear, 

And far off, hear those voices singing, to 
welcome me. 

You smile. Yes, many do. 

They think I'm mad. 
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THE PHILOSOPHER'S JOURNEY 

E. M. 


( Editor's .Note : The character of the Philoso- 
pher is borrowed from James Stephens* The CEock 
of Gold.) 

There was once a Philosopher who lived 
in a small cottage in a dense pine forest 
in the north of Ireland. He was the wisest 
man in all the north country; so wise was 
he that he could digress for at least ten 
minutes on any subject, be it ever so 
minute. The good folk of the hamlets 
’round about came to the Philosopher with 
their problems and always, after lengthy 
dissertation, he produced sage solutions. 
Therefore his fame grew, and his wisdom 
was extolled from one end of Ireland to 
the other. 

Now the Philosopher made it a point 
of honor with himself never to let a 
pithy subject pass by without expending 
serious thought upon it; so, when he con- 
tinually heard himself praised for his wis- 
dom, he announced in glee, “Ah, here is 
a profound topic, worthy of extensive 
thought — I shall devote myself to the 
study of wisdom.” Thereupon he hied him- 
self to a bench beneath his favorite pine, 
and, after settling a cushion against his 
back and cautioning his good wife to 
arouse him at meal times, he blissfully 
gave himself up to thought. “First,” 
thought he, “I shall decide what wisdom 
is. Now, wisdom is knowledge, and wis- 
dom is sagacity, and wisdom is — ” 

And here the Philosopher stopped 
short, for he had made a great and terri- 
ble discovery. He, the wisest man of the 
north country, was unable to define wis- 
dom. A dreadful dilemma ! The poor Phil- 
osopher worried and fretted and pondered 


to the bulging point, but to no avail; there- 
fore, he decided to take immediate action. 
“Good wife,” said he, “bake me some 
cakes tonight, for tomorrow I go journey- 
ing to discover wisdom.” 

Next morning, as night rolled up its 
black shade and thin threads of light were 
piercing the gray mist of dawn, the Phil- 
osopher stepped from his cottage, cakes 
in hand, and took a path leading away 
from the shady black pine forest. He was 
striding buoyantly along through the 
woods, where the trees lifted their branch- 
es to the morning sun and small birds tried 
valiantly to outsing their mates, when 
suddenly an alien sound reached his ear. 
It was a melody high and clear, delirious 
with strange ecstasy and intoxicating with 
its heady sweetness, unlike anything the 
Philosopher had ever heard. He saw no 
one near, and was bewildered by the 
strange music, until, looking back, he saw 
a Nymph and a Pan dancing down the 
road to the tune of the Pan’s reed flute. 
“Good morrow,” quoth the Philosopher. 
“I am alone and unused to travel. May I 
go the rest of this way with you?” At a 
nod of assent, they commenced walking 
three abreast, the Pan still playing his 
flute, when suddenly he ceased and ac- 
costed the Philosopher. 

“Who are you, old man, and what are 
you seeking here in my wood?” 

“I am the Philosopher of the pine for- 
est, journeying to discover wisdom. Per- 
haps you can help me. Pan, what is wis- 
dom?” 

“Oh, that’s easy,” the Pan replied. 
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“Wisdom is singing and dancing; it is 
making love and flirting with nymphs and 
playing in the sun.” 

“But that is materialism!” exclaimed 
the Philosopher, aghast. 

At this the Nymph and Pan looked at 
each other and with a peal of merriment 
were off again, dancing down the road. 
The perplexed Philosopher walked on 
alone then until he spied a recumbent fig- 
ure sprawled under a benevolent oak just 
ahead. At his approach the figure sat up, 
and he saw that it was a fair young man 
with dreamy gray eyes. 

“Good morning, sir,” began the Phil- 
osopher. “I am an old man and unused 
to traveling. May I stop with you beneath 
this shade?” 

“Certainly, good father,” replied the 
young man. “I often sit here and gaze off 
through these trees. I am a poet, you see.” 

“Ah, a poet,” exclaimed the Philoso- 
pher. “Then perhaps you can help me find 
what I am seeking! I journey in quest for 
wisdom. Poet, what is wisdom?” 

“Wisdom?” queried the Poet, his eyes 
becoming still dreamier. “Wisdom is the 
ability to see and feel beauty, in the soft- 
ness of silk and the sound of a bird’s call.” 

“Oh, no!” exclaimed the Philosopher. 
“What you feel is sensuousness, not wis- 
dom!” 

At that rebuff, the poet leaned back 
against his tree, gazing up through the 
branches, completely oblivious to his com- 
panion. The old man, forgotten, once more 
resumed his way. 

Now the Philosopher was nearing a 
city, and after entering the gates he be- 
gan looking for a tavern; for even phil- 
osophers are slaves to hunger, and he had 
devoured his wife’s cakes long since. Soon 
he found a suitable place and entering, 
seated himself at a table opposite a small, 
sharp man in costly clothes. Being a so- 


ciable soul, the Philosopher began a con- 
versation. 

“Good morrow, sir,” said he. “I am the 
Philosopher of the pine forest, journeying 
on an important quest. This is a fine roast 
now, is it not?” 

“It is not,” reponded the other. “It is 
tough. I dine here each day. The roast 
is always tough. And would you refuse to 
tell me your quest, should I ask?” 

“Should you ask, I might tell you I am 
seeking wisdom, and a bitter hard search 
it is, too,” the Philosopher sighed. “But 
you are to all appearances a successful 
man — perhaps you can tell me what wis- 
dom is?” 

“Certainly! I am a merchant, and suc- 
cessful because of my great wisdom,” said 
the merchant, visibly swelling with self- 
esteem. “Therefore, I can tell you — wis- 
dom is knowing how to sell the most at 
the greatest profit; it is knowing how to 
persuade your customer to buy the more 
expensive article; it is knowing how to 
get all you can out of your dollar.” 

“Oh, no!” exclaimed the Philosopher 
in protest. “I should call that commercial- 
ism, not wisdom.” He rose and, fortified 
by the meal, began his walk through the 
streets of the city. As he strolled along, 
noticing the nervous action and sharp 
voices of the city folk in the crowded 
streets, he felt a hand pull at his sleeve, 
and he wheeled around quickly. There 
behind him was a beggar, cringing and 
humble, clad in so many rags and tatters 
there was no telling where a rag ended 
and a tatter began. “Pretty sir,” whined 
the beggar, “a cent for food, I beg of 
you !” 

“I am a very homely sir, thank you. 
Beggar, I shall give you a cent, but first 
answer me this question, for I am anxious 
to hear your opinion. What is wisdom, 
(Continued on page 36) 
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** . . . And On Earth Peace ” 


To college girls Christmas is merely a 
catch-word for holidays, “Jingle Bells,” 
crowded stores, and gaily wrapped gifts. 
Christmas means trees, tinsel, colored 
lights; parties, merriment, joyous songs; 
mystery, hidden packages, surprises. 
Christmas is the time when we give and 
receive carelessly, thoughtlessly. 

Even Webster is inadequate in his defi- 
nition of Christmas as an “annual church 
festival, kept on December 25 in memory 
of the birth of Christ.” 


Christmas is all this — and more. Christ- 
mas is love, peace, quiet happiness. 

Christmas is the time when the angel 
said, “Behold, I bring you good tidings 
of great joy, which shall be to all people. 
For unto you is born this day in the city 
of David a Saviour, which is Christ the 
Lord.” 

And it was on Christmas that the angels 
sang, “Glory to God in the highest, and 
on earth peace, good will toward men.” 
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The Jester 


We Repeat: 

Clarence Darrow, famous criminal law- 
yer, says: “I have never killed a man, 
but I have read many obituaries with a 
lot of pleasure.” 

* * * 

One day Mark Twain arrived in a Ca- 
nadian hotel, and, glancing over the reg- 
ister, took note of the signature of the 

last arrival: “Baron and valet.” 

Twain signed, and when the clerk looked 
at the register, this met his eye: “Mark 
Twain and valise.” 

* * * 

Bernard Shaw says: “Youth is a won- 
derful thing. What a crime to waste it on 
children.” 


Voltaire’s hint to gossip columnists: 
The secret of being tiresome is to tell 
everything. 

* * * 

Women’s styles may change, but their 
designs remain the same. 

* * * 

Again Bernard Shaw: “Love is a gross 
exaggeration of the difference between one 
person and everybody else.” 

* * * 

Mary Heaton Vorse advises young 
writers that the art of writing is the art 
of applying the seat of the pants to the 
seat of the chair. 


Mosaics 


Cloud leaning on cloud 

Made up the day. 

* * * * 

Waves as slaves bowed to the shore. 

♦ * * * 

The plain in barren awe 

Stood looking at the evening sky. 

♦ * * * 

The windows were hazy like a lesson bare- 
ly read. 


The moon climbed into the carriage of her 
lover, Night, 

And sped swiftly through the hours. 

♦ * * * 

The cynical sun, pushing her way through 
storm clouds. 

♦ * * * 

Stars appeared for their nightly quilting 
party. 
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It’s Christmastime again and the cheery 
spirit of the season has got you! You go 
around humming a carol under your breath 
and greeting everyone you meet from the 
sternest faculty member to the maid on 
your hall with a happy “Merry Christ- 
mas.” You may wear a sprig of holly or 
mistletoe in your hair as you gladly drop 
a nickel into every Salvation Army bucket 
on Cherry street. You tirelessly choose and 
address cute bright cards for hosts of 
friends you wish to remember at Christ- 
mastime. The Spirit is upon you I But 
in the midst of all this joy and happiness 
comes one sad darkening thought. 

“What shall I give him for Christ- 
mas?” 

Handkerchiefs? No, too impersonal. 
Tie or socks? Definitely not, too trite. 
Shaving lotion? Gracious no, he might 
think it sissy! Well, what? 

The answer can be found right here in 
the downtown Macon stores. Is he just a 
friend that you wish to remember in a 
small way? Or is he the Man of the Hour 
that you want to splurge for? Even if 
you’re one of the faithful type and have 
been exhausting your brain and resources 
on him for the past five years, don’t de- 
spair. 

Now for suggestions — Does he play 
golf or tennis as most boys do? Then give 
him a Christmas box of a dozen golf balls 


to make you as popular as par with him, 
or guarantee him a smashing backhand 
with a can or two of new bouncy tennis 
balls. He’ll think of you every time he 
lams into one. 

Your man probably smokes and if you’re 
a smart girl you know all about the brands 
of cigarettes or pipe tobacco he prefers. 
Plant the idea of smoke rings in his head 
with a w T hole carton of his favorite fags 
or encourage his pipe dreams with twin 
cans of Prince Albert or Edgeworth and 
you’ll go up in smoke whenever he seeks 
a rest or a lift. At a Union novelty counter 
I found an unusual pipe holder in the form 
of a miniature, comfy, stuffed easy-chair, 
made with a ridge in its back to fit the 
stem against. 

A novelty and appropriate gift for your 
man who has lots and lots of money all 
rolled up into a thick ugly wad and who 
loves to show off by peeling off bill after 
bill to pay for your evening of dining and 
dancing and to impress the head waiter 
would be one of the new glass bill folds. 
They may be found at Neel’s in a set with 
a matching glass belt and are crystal clear 
enough to allow any bandit to see just 
how much he’s raking in from his hold-up 
without the trouble of opening the wallet. 

Another gift found at Neel’s was a 
fine grade belt wrapped around a holder 
(Continued on page 37) 
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Sister Mine — 

Deck the halls with boughs of holly, 
etc., for in a few days I shall be home. The 
holiday spirit is having a most detrimental 
effect upon my grades, too. School the 
week before holidays is really a farce be- 
cause we all have our minds on the Higher 
Things of Life; such as Christmas dances, 
fruit cake, and a new fur coat. 

Nevertheless, when I consider the har- 
rowing experiences I encountered this time 
last year on the long trek home, my cour- 
age falters and I almost decide to stay at 
school. Honestly, Sis, I was hovering on 
the brink of insanity. I remember, I ar- 
rived at the bus station late, and only by 
dint of informing a few thousand citizens 
that I was the daughter of Mr. Greyhound 
with a life and death message for the bus 
driver did I manage to get a foothold 
on the running board of my bus. There I 
discovered, to the accompaniment of a 
sinking sensation in the region of my vis- 
ceral organs analogous to that of an eleva- 
tor leaving the top floor of the Empire 
State building, that I did not have a ticket 
at all. Curses on the blithe careless ir- 
responsibility of my nature. A frantic 
counting of pennies revealed that I pos- 
sessed $1.75. The ticket cost $1.90. How- 
ever, summoning all the coolness in emer- 
gency characteristic of my nature, I took 
my bedraggled hat off, letting my limp 
locks drool promiscuously. I approached a 


well-fed dowager with a motherly-looking 
bosom, told her that I was a refugee from 
Finland, that my poor blind mother was 
dying of starvation, and that I was col- 
lecting contributions for the orphans of 
Woodmen of the World. She gave me a 
quarter, kissed me, and weeping bitter 
tears, invoked heavenly guidance on the 
rest of my life. After similar harrowing 
experiences 1 arrived home, foaming at 
the mouth. If I encounter such grisly mis- 
fortunes this year, I vow I will seal myself 
in my room, emerging from the sanctum 
sanctorum only for classes. 

Another great problem faces me, dear 
relative. For weeks now the physical edu- 
cation department has been trying to teach 
me to tap dance; and all in vain. While 
every one else in my class taps noisily 
away, I stand dumbly in a corner while 
great tears plop loudly on the shiny sur- 
face of my new tap shoes. No one in our 
family has ever had a sense of rhythm — 
and who am I to battle against Heredity? 
The futility of it all — 

You know, I have always held great 
respect for those music loving souls who 
brave wind, rain, and examinations to go 
to the concerts. Yet when I hear that a 
Fort Valley sophomore sits up on the stage 
and holds a Tech boy’s hand at the con- 
cert, I am sadly disillusioned. 

I am being disillusioned about so many 
(Continued on page 36) 
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REFLECTION 


Susan Monk 


A slim white candle on my window sill, 

And high sweet voices in the blue dim 
glow 

Of early dawn. . . . 

My candle 9 s steady golden flame is mir- 
rored 

In young eyes lifted up in praise of God 

And Christ His Son. 

They sing of peace on earth — 0, God — of 
peacel 

I listen , and the quiet tears hiss softly 

As my candle dies. 
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The BooKujoRm Reviews 

I 

AUDUBON'S AMERICA ' THE FACE IS FAMILIAR 

Edited by Donald Culross Peattie Ogden Nash 


A view of America one hundred years 
ago: the Kentucky of Daniel Boone and 
young Abraham Lincoln, the Mississippi 
of the flat-boat travelers, New Orleans — 
half Creole aristocrat, half shrewd Yankee 
trader, the Deep South in its golden age, 
and the Nature of a continent still teem- 
ing with wild life, through the words of 
the man who lived and moved and had a 
part in that vanished America, and saw 
it with the minutely observant eyes of a 
scientist and the zestful heart of an ad- 
venturer. Mr. Peattie has attempted to 
place John James Audubon, the man, and 
the recorder of the American historical 
scene, in a proper perspective with Audu- 
bon, the artist and natural scientist, and 
famous portraitist of the birds of America. 
Audubon takes his rightful place as a 
unique and important observer and re- 
corder of American life when we read the 
journals and narratives which Mr. Peattie 
has collected here, together with a sym- 
pathetic biographical sketch of Audubon, 
and color reproductions of some of his 
most notable paintings. 

Audubon’s descendants seem to have 
been ashamed of the vagaries of spelling 
and punctuation which indicate his French 
(Continued on page 24) 


Here is a collection of 250 old favorites 
that should satisfy all the little everyday 
people for whom Ogden Nash is the poet 
laureate. Here is Nash, saying with his 
inimitable comic pathos what all of us 
would like to say about women’s hats, 
parsley, billboards, practical jokes, fat 
men, and trick cigarette lighters. Here is 
the expression of every man’s suppressed 
honesty, stifled thoughts, and lost dreams. 

But it is not Nash’s talent for looking at 
the cock-eyed world, throwing a revealing 
spotlight on it, and laughing with it, not 
at it, that makes him a unique figure in 
modern verse. Nash has found his place 
by writing caricatures of poetry. An artist 
makes a caricature by drawing, out of all 
proportion, the most prominent feature of 
the subject: witness President Roosevelt’s 
outthrust jaw and toothy smile. Nash gets 
his effects by throwing out of proportion 
two of the chief features of poetry; rhyme 
and meter. He stumbles over these re- 
quirements with a studied awkwardness, or 
uses them with arrogant impudence. He 
uses these effects skilfully to suit the 
characters he is sketching or the thoughts 
he is expressing. He has succeeded in cap- 
turing on paper some of the distinctly 
(Continued on page 24) 
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AUDUBON’S AMERICA 
(Continued from page 23) 
descent, and consequently most of his 
writings have been edited and his own 
vivid and graphical style replaced with a 
refined Victorian stiffness. It is of special 
note that this book contains a number of 
his journals in their original form. The 
account of Audubon’s journey down the 
Mississippi in 1820, his trials in New 
Orleans where he struggled to save his 
family from destitution by painting por- 
traits, his experiences as a tutor in the 
families of wealthy planters, are rendered 
the more poignant by Audubon’s own 
words and emotions, by his alternating 
despair and cheerful enthusiasm. 

Easier to read, although at the expense 
of some of Audubon’s unaffected vividness 
of style, are the essays which he wrote for 
publication. His descriptions of Kentucky 
sports, of the wild buffalo herds, of the 
hospitality of the log-cabin dwellers, of 
the earliest settlements in the Dakotas, are 
invaluable for their impressions of the 
American background. His character 
sketches of frontier types are drawn with 
the same living warmth as his paintings. 
In “The Regulators’’ he depicts the hearty 
men who enforced their own ideas of law 
on the frontier; in “The Runaway” he 
tells the grim and appealing story of a 
Negro slave; “The Prairie” is the ex- 
citing narrative of his own adventure and 
near death in Kansas. 

Although Audubon’s writing can be but 
a shadow of his painting, it possesses some 
of the artist’s graphic descriptiveness and 
flair for warmth and color. Every word 
is a glimpse of the American scene, at 
once authentic and full of sympathy, re- 
vealing and with the artist’s sensitive 
awareness. The book is a rich addition to 
Audubon material, and a beautiful study 
of an American era. 


THE FACE IS FAMILIAR 
(Continued from page 23) 
American speech qualities. Consider the 
old, old lament of the husband waiting for 
his wife: 

“You have your hat and coat on 
and she says she will be right down , 
And you hope so because it is getting 
late and you are dining on the other 
side of town , 

And you are pretty sure she can’t 
take long , 

Because when you left her she 
already looked as neat as a Cole 
Porter song ” 

Or witness Nash’s bizarre use of ono- 
matopoeia and double rhyme in: 

“A girl who is bespectacled 
She may not get her nectacled, 

But safety pins and bassinets 
Await the girl who fascine ts 

And the universal feeling expressed in: 

“I think that I shall never see 
A billboard lovely as a tree , 

But unless the billboards fall 
I think I’ll never see a tree at all’’ 

Language is a tool and a fool in the 
hands of Nash, and he twists it around 
deftly to show its inadequacy in verses like 
the one about the rhinoceros who was 
prepoceros. When preposterous, which 
brings to mind a pompous old gentleman 
with a heavy watch chain, is coupled w r ith 
a rhinoceros, with bleary little eyes peer- 
ing around a ferocious tusk, the whole 
thing comes out pretty prepoceros. 

But trying to explain Nash’s humor is 
like trying to define Americanism. To its 
wide audience, Nash’s humor needs no 
more explanation than does Donald Duck’s 
enraged spluttering, or L’il Abner’s re- 
markable love affairs. In fact, to the per- 
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son trying to explain it, Nash might have 
offered the wistful advice he dedicated to 
the seagull: 

"Hark to the whimper of the sea- 
gull 

He weeps because he’s not an ea- 
gull. 

Suppose you were, you silly sea- 

gull, 

Could you explain it to your she - 
gull?” 


‘‘CHRISTMAS EVERYWHERE” 
(Continued from page 6) 

Christmas tree is an old friend; for it is 
usually a fir tree taken out of one’s own 
garden, planted in a big green tub, and 
then after Christmas replanted in the 
same spot. “First footing” is the greeting 
of the first person who enters an English 
home on Christmas morning, and woe be 
unto the household if this first footer does 
not bring some gift, even if it is just a 
piece of coal to add to the Christmas fire. 
After the wonderful Christmas dinner of 
goose and plum pudding decked with holly, 
at last the door of the living room which 
has been closed all day is opened and the 
family rushes in to find the decorated tree 
surrounded by gifts. The father calls out 
the name on each gift and everyone waits 
eagerly for each one to open his present. 
Even the servants are generously remem- 
bered. Then the family joins in the Christ- 
mas games. The next day, December 26, 
is Boxing Day, when everyone contributes 
to the gifts of money put in the boxes of 
the servants, the postman, the milkman, 
and the railroad men and cabmen. On this 
day the Christmas pantomimes usually 
open. But during the whole Christmas sea- 
son in England long ago and today the 
loveliest of features are the waifs, singing 
with clear voices before lighted houses. 


“God rest ye merry gentlemen, 

May nothing you dismay” 

Crossing the English Channel we go to 
Germany. German Christmases have al- 
ways been lovingly associated with the 
family, the church, and the natural Ger- 
man spirit of heartiness and laughter. The 
Christmas season begins on December 6, 
St. Nicholas’ Day, with the opening of the 
Christmarket or fair. And from that day 
on, Christmas spirit and merry-making 
fill the shops and homes. The towns seem 
to turn into forests as hundreds of ever- 
green trees from two feet to twenty feet 
are piled up in all empty places; for Ger- 
many is the father of the Christmas tree, 
which the nation passed on as a Christmas 
gift to us and many other lands. Every- 
where the faithful leaves of Tannerbaum 
are betinseled and covered with decora- 
tions. Not only is the Christmas tree seen 
in homes, prisons, hospitals, barrack, and 
probably in concentration camps, but also 
on burying grounds, where the fresh, green 
trees show that the loved one’s memory 
is kept alive. 

On the day before Christmas, Christ- 
mas, the day after Christmas, and Boxing 
Day, all business that is not absolutely 
necessary is suspended so that the workers 
may be with their families. Even news- 
papers are not usually printed during these 
three days of business suspension. 

In the family spirit of fun and frolic 
the significance of the occasion is not for- 
gotten and on Christmas Eve almost every- 
one goes to church. In many parts of Ger- 
many the churches are open the whole 
week before Christmas, and all during the 
week of Christmas preparations young 
and old go into the churches, undecorated 
except for the Advent Wreath, which was 
hung on the first Sunday in Advent in token 
of the coming of Christ; there they hear 
(Continued on page 27) 
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Impressions . . . 

Winter winds, whistling through the chimney, playing with small stock- 
ings hung by little hands on the red brick mantel. An orange glow in the 
fireplace and a myriad armies of sparks on the black soot — the glow re- 
flecting on the eager faces of children and seeking every corner of this 
happy place in its desire to spread good cheer. Fickle shadows dancing 
here and there across the gaily wrapped gifts and the exultant occupants 
of the room. There is an evergreen sprinkled with stars and bright lights. 
Soft young voices lifting into the night and filling the room with the sweet 
magic of songs of another Child. Are these feelings transient? Why does 
not this love and beauty and happiness and youth remain? It seems to fade 
away all too swiftly and mundane thoughts occupy our changing minds. 
Let joy and peace reign once again — for it is Christmas Eve. 


Tonight I stood on the bridge and watched the sun go down. The evening 
mist clothed the riverside with poetry. I began losing sight of things — in- 
stead imaginary images arose. Warehouses became palaces; skyscrapers 
were their spires that melted into the night. Crickets sang a symphony to 
the princes of these estates. (Princes — which I knew in reality were but 
weary workers hurrying home). Nature sang her exquisite song to artists — 
artists of whom she is at once a daughter and their master. A daughter in 
that they reproduce her and a master in that they fear her. Each saw a 
different picture in that vanishing landscape; vanishing, and yet one feels 
that everything is there. And how many things were created — poetry, paint- 
ings, stories — from this one evening’s vision. 
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“CHRISTMAS EVERYWHERE” 
(Continued from page 25) 
the story of the Christ Child. 

At six o’clock on Christmas Eve the 
door of the mysterious room is opened, 
and the family gathers around to sing to 
the glittering tree. There is an individual 
table for the gifts of each member of the 
family, and the simple presents, perhaps 
a soap rose, a bit of lace or embroidery, 
or a sofa cushion, show the love and 
thoughtfulness which went into their mak- 
ing. And the Germans really know how 
to wrap gifts in an interesting way! They 
often wrap the gifts, which they probably 
started making soon after their summer 
vacation, with various papers called a 
Julkapp and with a different person’s name 
on each paper. At last, after all this un- 
wrapping and cutting of string, the final 
paper on which is the proper name is taken 
off and the unwrapper, with string in his 
mouth and paper all over him, finds with- 
in — directions as to where to find the gift. 
Verses are attached to the gifts and every- 
one must kiss everyone else in the exchange 
of the presents. 

St. Nicholas used to be the Santa Claus 
of Germany, but now Christkind which 
has been modified into Kriss Kringle, has 
usurped his power. Christkind is represent- 
ed by a Child with white robes, a golden 
crown and big golden wings. Amid the re- 
ceiving of gifts and the eating of the 
pepper cakes, Pfeffer Kucher , cut into the 
shape of men, women, hearts and stars, 
the children and grownups do not forget 
to thank the Christ Child and to remem- 
ber the meaning of JV cihnacht , Holy 
Night. Early in the morning the Germans 
attend the Church service and from this 
mass on Christ’s birthday the name Christ- 
mas probably originated. This love of 
Christ is expressed in the German Christ- 
mas in the interest in the poor and gifts 
given to them. On Zweiter IV eichnachstag 


boxes are sent to the poor. 

In the rural districts the devout peas- 
ants go to the Miracle Plays; and on the 
stillness of Christmas Eve they still half- 
believe the cattle kneel and pray. Thus in 
Germany, the land of Christmas and toys, 
heretofore the season has been a wonder- 
ful blend of reverent love, family happi- 
ness, and great good will to all men. 

In France, the land of the Noels, the 
whole month of December is a season of 
song. Though in pleasure-loving France 
Christmas in the city is one of sparkling 
gaiety with the shops displaying tempting 
confections, naulets, little delicate cakes 
with the figure of Christ on the top, and 
candy delicacies in the shape of musical 
instruments, Christmas is more of a re- 
ligious day and less of a family gathering 
in France than in any other country. New 
Year’s is the great fete-day for exchanging 
gifts and having parties. Yet no country 
can surpass the French in the attractive- 
ness of their shops and baraques, booths 
where all sorts of knick-knacks are sold. 
In many of the booths and shops there 
are evergreens for making the Arbre de 
Nau y a hoop made of green branches, 
amidst which are intermingled bright red 
apples, nuts, and prettily ornamented egg- 
shells carefully blown for the purpose. 
Paris is the home of dolls, and at Christ- 
mastime visions of a French doll are 
dancing in many a little girl’s head. Whole 
wardrobes even to the toothbrushes of 
dolls are sold. 

One distinctive feature of a French 
Christmas is the Reveillon. After the beau- 
tiful and impressive Midnight Mass which 
is the most important part of a French 
Christmas, friends gather with each other 
at a midnight dinner and with song sit 
up all night to welcome Christmas. The 
restaurants advertise with glittering lights 
their Reveillon. 

But to see a French Christmas in its 
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setting of tradition and superstition we 
must go out into the country to some 
big home. There we’ll find the Yule log, 
which, opposite to the custom in England, 
must not be sat on unless a person is look- 
ing for bad luck. Beside the log we would 
probably see at least one little wooden 
shoe waiting to be filled with peppermints 
or candy by Petit Noel . Under our host’s 
bed might be some ashes of the log, a pro- 
tection against lightning, especially if the 
Cosse de Nau is of oak and was felled at 
the magic hour of midnight. We would 
see the Yule Log lighted and the oldest 
member of the family would pour three 
libations while wishing for wealth, health 
and general good fortune for the house- 
hold. Then we would see the youngest 
member of the family, whether a few days 
or a few months old, drink to the newly 
lighted fire — the light of the new year. 
Each person present would then follow 
the youngest’s example. 

The Creche, a representation of the 
Holy Manger, is the work of many little 
hands and many days; for the children go 
into the woods to get holly, laurel, and 
berries to use in making the Creche, their 
tribute to the Christ Child. Small stones, 
covered with green plants and sometimes 
flour to represent snow, form the hill on 
which figures of men and beasts are placed. 
Above all is hung a bright star, a white 
dove or the gilded figure of Jehovah to 
paide men to the manger. After the light- 
ing of the ^ ule Log, the tricolored candles 
of the Creche are lit and voices softly 
harmonize in the singing of one of the 
great Noels. 

Christmas in Spain, the land of romance, 
has been greatly changed by the Civil War 
which began in 1936, but let us look at the 
reverence and revelry of a former Spanish 
Christmas, for of course much of its spirit 
and essence has endured. On the wondrous 


night of Christ’s birth, the Noche buena 
or Good Night, there was a spirit of wild 
hilarity echoed in the clinking of the cas- 
tanets and the rhythm of dancing feet. 
On Noche buena, the Spaniard dressed up 
in his most colorful clothes and with his 
guitar in his hand mingled with the crowd 
on the streets where fat birds, quacking 
ducks, and cooing pigeons and delicious 
fruits, sweetmeats and candies in the 
bright shops added to the hilarity. Tiny 
oil lamps were seen in the houses as the 
stars twinkled outside and the image of 
the Virgin was illuminated with a taper. 
After the silent worship at midnight the 
revelry of the young men and women be- 
gan once more in companionship with the 
ever-dancing Gypsies. For they all joined 
in the popular Christmas dance, the Jota , 
accompanied by music which has been 
passed down from generation to generation 
by word of mouth. 

“This is the eve of Christmas; 

No sleep from now to morn .” 

At dawn, the revelers go home “sweet- 
ened by the perfume of pleasure.” 

Every devout Catholic attended one of 
the Three Masses on Christmas or Christ- 
mas Eve. 

The Nacimiento, the Nativity scene in 
plaster, replaced the Christmas tree in 
the children’s celebration, and they danced 
about the lovely miniature manger as they 
sang songs to the Christ child. 

Among gay social gatherings in Spain 
at Christmastime, it was the custom to 
draw from the Urn of Fate the names of 
men and women who were to be devoted 
friends during the coming year. 

On this holy day among many old fam- 
ilies it was a custom for only those of blood 
relation to eat together the Christmas din- 
ner at which was, of course, the national 
dish, Puchero Olla . At Christmas ties of 
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blood, always strong, do seem closer. Yet 
even if one had no relatives with which to 
eat Christmas dinner, it was an easy matter 
to buy a delicious feast on the streets from 
the men who were eager to cook one over 
their braseros of charcoal. And almonds, 
rosy hued fruits, truffled turkey, sea bream 
and the finest chestnuts were everywhere 
temptingly displayed on the streets. 

Just at twilight in beautiful cathedrals 
throughout Spain ten choristers and dan- 
cers, the Sieres, appeared before the high 
altar and, dressed in the costume of seven- 
teenth century pages, reverently danced to 
the clinking of castanets and sang “Hail, 
0 Virgin, Most Pure and Beautiful.” 
Thus ended the colorful Spanish Christ- 
mas, a combination of the ancient customs 
of the Roman Saturnalia and the modern 
customs of the twentieth century, and a 
vivid blend of reverence and revelry. 

In Italy, the land of the Pope and of 
St. Peter’s cathedral, Christmas is a time 
of great religious joy, while New Year’s 
is the social day of the Yuletide season. 
Time, wars, modern speed and Musso- 
linis have of course changed Italian Christ- 
mases, but some of the spirit of song, 
flowers, and worship must have survived 
in the hearts and actions of the people of 
1940. Yet, of course, as we look at the 
Italian Christmas as it is customarily ob- 
served, we must ask the question as of 
Christmas in the other countries: “Will 
it be the same this year?” 

During the Novena , the eight days be- 
fore Christmas, shepherds ask from house 
to house if Christmas is to be celebrated 
there. If so, they leave a wooden spoon 
as a sign and return on Christmas Eve 
with musical instruments to serenade in 
honor of the Christ child. 

Sweet violets, chrysanthemums and olive 
trees decorated with oranges are every- 
where at Christmas instead of evergreens 


and mistletoe. 

The most important part of an Italian 
Christmas is the prespio, a miniature repre- 
sentation of the Holy Family and the man- 
ger, awaiting the Christchild, which is a 
doll passed around for each person in the 
room to pray before and then placed sol- 
emnly in its simple birthplace. 

The Ceppo, or Yule log, a symbol of 
light as in other countries, is lighted at 
two o’clock on Christmas Eve, the rigid 
Fast Day of Yuletide; and as twilight ap- 
proaches, the candles around the prespio 
are lighted. Then follows the elaborate 
banquet, at which some sort of fish is the 
essential delicacy. Next comes the draw- 
ing of presents from the Urn of Fate; 
and the numerous blanks intermingled with 
the lovely gifts add to the mystery and 
excitement. In the giving of presents the 
poor are not forgotten; for the Albero di 
N a tale or the Tree of Nativity is the 
name given to the event when goods are 
distributed among the poor in a land where 
the Christmas tree is not known. 

On Holy Night every Roman Catholic 
church is filled with men, women, and chil- 
dren eager to see the gorgeous procession 
of church officials and to kiss the toe or 
robes of the Bambino . But all those who 
are so fortunate as to be in Rome at this 
season hasten to St. Peter’s where the most 
magnificent Christmas service in all the 
world is held. 

Here it is required that all men wear 
dress suits and all women wear black, 
which offsets the brilliant red and white, 
and satin and velvet, and gems and gold 
of the uniforms of the church officials. 
About ten o’clock the long glowingly color- 
ful procession enters as the choir sounds 
forth the Magnificat; but the object of 
awed attention is the Pope, borne aloft 
on the shoulder of four violet clad men. A 
richly gemmed tiara sparkles on the Pope’s 
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honored head and waving in front of him 
are “two huge fans of white ostrich feath- 
ers set with eyes of peacock feathers, to 
signify the purity and watchfulness of this 
highest of church functionaries. Sixty 
Roman noblemen, the Pope s Guard of 
Honor, precede His Holiness, while an 
escort of Cardinals, Bishops, and others 
go beside him. With his thumb and two 
fingers extended in blessing and showing 
the ring of St. Peter, which he always 
wears, the Pope is borne in the magnificent 
procession to an elevated seat by the altar 
while the choir sings the Psalm of En- 
trance. 

In the most magnificent and the most 
simple church the climatic moment of the 
Holy Night is at midnight when the Christ 
Child is laid in the manger as the bells 
peal forth and the sweet voices of the 
choir sing the Magnificat. 

And so on around this seemingly matter- 
of-fact world we find Christmas, the day 
of the year to which all other days are 
related in our minds as before or after. 
Wars may seem to overpower, social dis- 
content may rumble, dictators may seem 
to be masters, but when Christmas is every- 
where the compass of the world is point- 
ing due Christward and the heart of man 
becomes as the heart of a child. Christmas 
this year may be different in form but the 
spirit will not die. Do you really think 
there could be a Christmas blackout? 
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THAT ZERO HOUR 
(Continued from page 9) 

er. Slamming my hat on my head, I made 
a flying leap out of the front door, tripped 
on the rug and lost my balance, but man- 
aged to land right-side up behind the wheel 
of the car. All the way to town I kept 
thinking of what I could get with my lim- 
ited supply of money at that late hour. 
My heart sank as I turned down Cherry 
Street. It was crowded with last-minute 
shoppers like myself, all shoving, tread- 
ing on each other’s toes and trying to beat 
each other to the choicest selections. I am 
not ashamed to admit it. I stepped on as 
many toes and shoved as hard as I could 
until, with a sigh of relief, I practically 
lay down on the counter. Spreading both 
arms over as wide a strip as possible, I 
told the astonished salesgirl to wrap up 
all the Christmas decorations under my 
reach. My conscience does not hurt me in 
the least to recall that I left many skinned 
shins, bruises and shocked nervous systems 
in my wake as I plowed out through the 
crowd. 

My family was still away from home 
when, with my arms clamped in a death 
grip about my precious packages, I 
arrived. “Now,” I thought, “little brother 
will have a real Christmas tree, decorated 
by an artist.” 

With immense satisfaction, I snooped 
into the packages. The new tinsel sparkled 
like a fairy creation. There was some fresh 
snow, new icicles, four strings of lights, 
shiny, colored bulbs, and last, but not least, 
I discovered a beautiful, fragile star to 
put at the top of the tree. This really 
surpassed all of my wildest expectations. 

I immediately set to work. 

First, I produced the lights. With the 
aid of a chair, I could easily wind the 
string around and around in an upward 
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circle to give the effect of a spiral. Next 
came the tinsel. I handled it with loving 
care, taking pains to drape it exactly right. 
It was simple to tie on the little different 
colored balls and throw the silver icicles 
on the limbs. As a sort of afterthought, I 
decided to light the electric bulbs and see 
the result they would have on the balls. 
After a search which proved to be ex- 
hausting both physically and spiritually, 
I found an extension cord that would reach 
from the base of the tree to a socket. On 
the other side of the room, I fitted in the 
plug and turned the switch. I waited 
breathlessly for the lights to turn on. I 
waited breathlessly, period. I waited, pe- 
riod. No lights appeared. 

“This,” I exclaimed in muffled tones 
that came from the awful depths of de- 
spair, “is too much! Here I have gone all 
the way to town to get four new strings 
and not one of them works.” 

This time, my hair came down of its 
own accord. I moped. I sat turk-fashion in 
the middle of the floor and sulked. There 
was nothing to do but to take the whole 
tree down and test the lights, one by one 
to find the faulty bulbs. It nearly broke my 
heart to disrobe that lovely creation which 
I had wrought with my two little hands. 
By the time I had unwound the tinsel it 
had begun to shed, showering little bits of 
silver all over the living room rug. In my 
exasperation I dropped two bulbs and 
knocked several icicles awry. When I final- 
ly got the lights down, I had worked my- 
self up to such a pitch that my fingers were 
shaking. 

Being nothing so much as a very ama- 
teur electrician, I managed to shock my- 
self a couple of times before I found the 
bulbs that were making the whole string 
dead. Using a few of the old bulbs, sal- 
vaged from the year before, I substituted 
them until I finally got all four of the 


strings to working. I couldn’t express my 
extreme feeling of relief and pride as I 
patiently started rewinding the lights 
around the tree. Again followed the tinsel, 
somewhat moth-eaten by now. Hardly dar- 
ing to keep my eyes open this time, I turned 
the light-switch again. Oh, joy, oh, bliss, 
they worked! 

Once more I threw on fresh snow and 
dangled some icicles in the empty spaces. 
The brilliant bulbs and reflectors made 
the tree look like a dream in technicolor. 
Ahhhhhhhhh, at last, it was finished — or 
was it? 

I was really afraid to look into the last 
little sack for fear of finding something 
that should have been put on first. No, 
thank heavens, it only contained the reflect- 
ing star which belonged at the top of the 
tree. In no time at all I could put that up, 
and my night’s work would be completed. 
Shucks, the chair wouldn’t put me near 
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enough to the top to place the star ! What 
to do? It would look so pretty, the finish- 
ing touch to a masterpiece. Aha, I had it ! 
The ladder in the garage would do the 
trick ! 

The process of carrying a ladder twelve 
feet long through one’s house is no easy 
job. I succeeded in getting it into the 
kitchen, through the breakfast room and 
partially through the dining room with no 
mishaps, but right there my streak of 
luck ended. As I swung triumphantly 
through the door, the end of the ladder 
struck the telephone and sent it sprawling 
on the floor. 

Central’s metallic voice came over the 
wires, “Number, please, what is your num- 
ber, please? Is anything wrong, is anything 
wrong?” 

Being entirely unable to put the ladder 
down and make my way back to the phone, 

I gritted my teeth and muttered, “Oh, 
nuts, she’ll probably have either the police 
force or the fire department out here in 
not less than ten minutes.” 

Finally I got the ladder installed by 
the tree and started back to the ’phone 
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to quiet Central’s nerves. Just as I turned 
around to go, I saw out of the corner of 
my eye, one of those light strings give a 
final devilish wink and go out! Calmly, I 
began jumping up and down and tearing 
my forelocks. The picture of self-control, 
I rushed over to the socket and pulled the 
whole plug out. Nothing could ever upset 
me again, I vowed, showing my canines. 

Sweetly, I told Central to shut up. Re- 
turning to the ladder, I climbed to the 
top-most rung and, like any arch-bishop, 
crowned my monarch with that glorious 
star. 

Hardly had I begun my descent when 
the door opened, knocking one of the legs 
of the ladder out of place. Everything hap- 
pened at once. The ladder gave a lurch, 
and with me dangling along behind, pro- 
ceeded to embrace the Christmas tree, 
trimmings and all. One of my feet caught 
in a branch, the tinsel somehow got a 
strangle hold around my neck, and an 
icicle was hanging from one of my ears. 
Faintly came a querulous little voice from 
below. 

“I want to see Santa Claus where’s 

Santa Claus what are you doing climb- 
ing the Christmas tree I thought I 

heard Santa Claus. ...” 

“Bud,” I replied, extricating my nose 
from the grasp of a sprig of spruce-tree 
and spitting out a couple of shining balls, 
“There just ain't no Santa Claus!!!!” 
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LOOK OUT YONDER 
(Continued from page io) 
stop the bus but didn’t have the courage. 
She raised her hand hesitatingly toward 
the bell, then suddenly settled back, the 
frown disappeared from her forehead, and 
I declare to you, Tod, the serenest, most 
peaceful look you ever saw came over her 
face. 

“I couldn’t figure it out, so I kept on 
staring at her. She was just the most or- 
dinary Negro you ever saw, with a wrin- 
kled face, an old hat on her head, an al- 
most-clean apron tied around her waist, 
and that little bundle of clothes just com- 
pleted her. I’ve seen her kind plenty of 
times before but I couldn’t for the life 
of me explain that look. Then it suddenly 
came to me; it’s really quite simple. She 
was looking out of the window, and she 
wasn’t looking at the red, ugly ground at 
her feet or the dead, dry cotton in the 
fields. Her eyes were raised; she was look- 
ing out at the horizon. 

“I looked out myself and noticed for 
the first time that the leaves were turning 
to red and gold, and there was a lovely 
sunset, all pink and blue, Tod, the lightest 
pink you ever saw, like baby blankets, and 
there were darker islands of blue scatter- 
ed around. You know, the whole world 
looked better somehow. 

“She got off at Forsyth and stood wait- 
ing on the corner, like she didn’t want the 
driver to know he had forgotten to let 
her off. The bus went on, and I turned for 
one more look at her face. 
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“Oh, I know what you’re saying, Tod. 
You’re saying that I’m imagining ideals 
for that old darkie who never had any 
such thoughts in all her life. You’re say- 
ing I’m a sentimental old man. Whoever 
heard of an ignorant Negro realizing that 
the things that count in life aren’t the 
obvious blessings, you’ve got to overlook 
the ugly little everyday happenings — over- 
look them by looking a little farther, a 
little higher, and broader — that’s what 
you’re saying, isn’t it, Tod? All right, go 
ahead, — say it. Yes, and I’d say it too, 
if only I hadn’t seen her, — the way she 
lifted her eyes and looked up at the hori- 
zon.” 

Martha came up about that time, and 
after he put the packages in the back of 
the car and helped Martha in the front, 
Jim walked back in the store, turning to 
wave as I started the car. I headed for 
home and my mind settled back down to 
its same old worrying. The house came in 
sight as we turned off the road, and I 
looked up at the roof. We did need a 
new one, — bad. Then out of the corner 
of my eye I caught sight of the trees on 
the hill back of the barn. Most of the 
leaves had already turned brown, but the 
maple did have some color left. And that 
old house of ours, big and rambling as it 
is, did look good silhouetted against the 
sky. 

“Martha, look there, — no, up there on 
the hill. You know, — that maple is love- 
ly.” 
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THE RETURN OF THE MAGI 
(Continued from page 7) 

to help his guests to what poor hospitality 
he could offer. 

All the while the men were eating the 
coarse food, the young man kept his eyes 
lowered. When they had finished, he ven- 
tured, “You said you had good tidings? 

Balthasar looked up eagerly. “Yes,” he 
answered quickly. “YVe come from Beth- 
lehem.” 

“Bethlehem !” The youth’s face bright- 
ened with what seemed relief. “Your news 
is from Bethlehem, and not from the vil- 
lage?” 

“We have not been through the village.” 
Melchior spoke curiously. “Were you ex- 
pecting a message from there?” 

“No — no. I only thought when I heard 
you approach — but it does not matter. 
You are foreigners, are you not, returning 
from Bethlehem?” 

A light of ineffable sweetness shone in 
Balthasar’s face. 

“From Bethlehem,” he said simply, 
“where was born tonight a Saviour, Christ 
the Lord.” 

“We have seen Him,” added Gaspard, 
a tremor of exquisite joy in his voice. 

“The Saviour.” The youth turned away 
in bitter dejection. “The Saviour — and it 
is too late.” 

Balthasar sprang to his feet. 

“It is not too late. Could He be called 
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Saviour if He came too late? Think, my 
son, and pray — and know that it is not 
too late.” 

“If only I might see Him, too,” cried 
the other. “If only I might look on His 
face, and know. Oh, father, teach me, 
teach me to pray for forgiveness, and to 
accept my punishment. 1 each me to pray. 

I have forgotten.” 

* * * 

Hours later the three kings were en- 
tering the gates of the town which the 
young man had told them of. It was early 
morning, and men w’ere just beginning to 
move about in the streets. The day was 
fresh and sweet, but the growing confusion 
of the streets, the whining wails of beg- 
gars, and the dust of the town added to 
the travelers’ weariness. 

“Let us go to yonder inn and refresh 
ourselves,” said Gaspard, raising his arm 
to point. His companions followed him 
across the crooked street and into the inn 
yard, which seemed to be swarming with 
people. Men were moving about and talk- 
ing in loud, angry voices. 

After a moment’s observation of the 
turbulent scene before him, Balthasar 
stepped forward and grasped the arm of a 
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great lubberly-looking man who was about 
to hurl the first stone at a filthy beggar 
who cringed against the inn wall. 

“Hold, my son,” Balthasar said. “Tell 
me, what is this? What has he done?” 

The man moved swiftly to free himself, 
but Balthasar’s grip was like steel, and 
his steady glance quelled the other’s angry 
violence. The people fell back from around 
these two, leaving them standing in the 
center of the inn yard. A murmur arose in 
the mouths of the townsmen as they 
pressed back against the wall. 

“Who are they? Where have they come 
from? That light in his face . . . strange 
dress . . . who are they? Who are they?” 

When Balthasar spoke again, the mur- 
mur was hushed. 

“Why were you about to stone him, 
my son?” he asked gently. 

“He told a tale,” the man stammered. 
“A tale about a strange Star which he 
saw last night, at an hour when all honest 
men are indoors. A Star in the East! A 
Star larger than a man’s head ! He is be- 
witched !” 

“Nay, it is true,” said Balthasar. “There 
was such a Star in the East — a Star which 
heralded the birth of a Prince.” 

Again a murmur ran through the crowd, 
and the beggar raised his head for the 
first time. “A Prince?” 

“The Prince of Peace,” was the an- 
swer. “Peace for all men on earth, and 
comfort for those who are burdened. The 
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Christ is born!” 

The people were edging forward, drawn 
as if by a magnet to the side of the three 
strangers. 

“The Christ? Tell us of Him, and of 
how we may know Him.” 

And so the three kings seated them- 
selves there in the dust of the inn yard 
and told the people of the birth of their 
Prince — *the Prince of Peace. 

When it was noon, the three wise men 
entered into the inn. Now it chanced that 
the innkeeper had a daughter whose only 
child, a baby, lay ill. The young mother 
had heard none of the noise in the inn 
yard, being occupied in the upper chamber 
where her son lay. As she served them, 
the three strangers noticed that her eyes 
were red with weeping, and when she told 
them of her grief, Melchior spoke sym- 
pathetically. 

“Have you prayed, my child?” 

“Prayed?” She looked at him with dull 
eyes. “What can God do? What does God 
know of the sweetness of holding His 
own child to His heart? What does God 
know of my tears?” 

“Have you not heard,” asked Gaspard, 
“how it was written, ‘unto us a Son is 
given’?” 

“The Christ?” she asked. “But we have 
waited so long, and He has not come.” 

“He is born today,” came the reply, 
“in Bethlehem in Judea. The Son of God. 
We know, for we have seen Him.” 

“The Son of God,” the woman cried 
softly. “Oh, are you sure? How do you 
know it is He? If I could believe that 
the prophecy is truly fulfilled at last — 
then I think I could find my lost faith. Will 
you tell me about the Son of God?” 

And still again the three kings told the 
story of the wondrous birth and its mean- 
ing to the world. 

" And he arose , and took the young 
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Child and His mother by night, and de- 
parted into Egypt." 

And that night, in a lonely wayside hut, 
a young man, cleansed in heart, knelt in 
prayer for the first time in many years; 
and in a miserable beggar’s hovel, a crip- 
pled old man who had seen the sign of 
his Lord’s birth died in peace; and in an 
upper chamber of the inn, a mother bent 
over the cot of a sleeping child, rejoicing 
in her heart and praising God that her son 
would live. 

And the wise men departed into their 
own country. 


GULLIBLE’S TRAVELS 
(Continued from page 21) 
things of late; life, I fear, is making a 
skeptic of me. When Eleanor (Prevari- 
cator) Shelton was flashing a beauteous 
diamond the other night, third finger, left 
hand, I clasped her to my bosom and re- 
joiced in the fact that at last one of the 
sisterhood would tread the orange blos- 
som path. And now I find my rejoicing was 
groundless — merely another Shelton False- 
hood. 

Why, oh why, was I born so gullible? 

Angie New 


THE PHILOSOPHER’S JOURNEY 
(Continued from page 15) 
Beggar?” 

The beggar sidled up closer. “Oh, I 
have a great deal of wisdom,” he answered 
in crafty tone. “I know how to steal chick- 
ens with never a peep from the wretched 
birds; I can limp so that people think me 
a cripple and take pity on me; and there 
is no better lock-picker in the city.” 

The Philosopher was horrified. “Beg- 
gar, that is theft, not wisdom I” And toss- 
ing a copper, the disappointed old man 


began wending his way homeward, his 
quest still unfulfilled. 

The way was weary now, for the trav- 
eler was tired and discouraged. The day 
was fast going, too — already the late af- 
ternoon sun and shadows were checker- 
boarding the road ahead with their pat- 
tern of light and dark. The Philosopher 
trod on, sensing only his fatigue, until he 
noticed a small boy on the road ahead 
hippety-hopping on the checker board of 
sun and shadow. “Perhaps,” thought the 
Philosopher, “that child can help me!" 
He hurried on and greeted the boy. 

“Child, where are you hopping so gaily 
at this time of the day?” 

“I’m going home now, sir. All day I’ve 
been in the wood yonder, looking for the 
green fairies who live in hollow logs and 
are able to spin gold. I saw not a one, 
though.” 

“Ah, boy, I, too, have been searching 
unsuccessfully,” sighed the Philosopher. 
“Perhaps you might help me, if you will 
answer but one question. Child, what is 
wisdom ?” 

“Oh,” the boy answered, “wisdom is 
what Michael Shea has. Michael Shea 
knows everything, he is so wise. He knows 
where the best fishing worms are, and he 
knows how to make whistles from hollow 
twigs, and he can make the best sailboats 
and wooden toys in Ireland.” 

“Resourcefulness,” murmured the dis- 
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appointed Philosopher, “not wisdom. But 
here I turn off, lad.” 

Twilight had dropped a gray mantle 
over the country when at last the Phil- 
osopher entered his own gate. His irate 
wife was on the threshold to greet him. 

“Sure, and ’tis time you were getting 
home! The dinner is like ice, it’s so cold! 
Your porridge is on the table, lazy dream- 
er, and I hope it has lumps!” 

So saying, the good woman flounced off 
to complain of her husband to sympathetic 
neighbors. Left to a solitary meal, the 
Philosopher sat down by the fireside with 
his bowl of porridge and gazed long into 
the flames. 

“I am no farther than when I started,” 
mused he. “Wisdom is knowledge, wis- 
dom is sagacity, and wisdom is. . . . The 
porridge does have lumps!” 

COLLEGE SHOPPER 

(Continued from page 20) 

that was a dented china sombrero. The 
sombrero serves to keep any cigarette 
from making an ash of itself in the car- 
pet while the belt is, as you know, used 
to hold the trousers up. 

I hope this man isn’t the type that 
would need a flashlight pencil, but if he 
is, the ones at the Union would be quite 
useful for writing down names and tele- 
phone numbers in the dark. As you write, 
you press on the eraser with your thumb 
and a little light flashes on so you can see 
just how to cross your t’s and dot your 
i’s. (This pencil would be a lifesaver for 
a Wesleyanne who just had to finish a 
term paper but couldn’t afford to keep her 
lights on again very late.) 

For a very extra-special gift, try the 
suede or capeskin jackets to be found at 
Neel’s. They come in all shades of brown 


and tan and have iridescent rayon lining 
and hand-saddle stitched pockets and col- 
lars. Some are reversible, while one for 
the outdoor philosopher who loves to 
tramp the hills in meditation has a humi- 
dor lined pipe pocket. 

For a traveling salesman a suitcase is 
essential. For a man who has to travel 
many miles to see you every weekend, a 
practical gift would be a piece of luggage. 
A man’s handbag corresponds to a wo- 
man’s weekend case and holds that extra 
shirt and pair of socks he will need to be 
well-groomed from Friday through Sun- 
day. The Gladstone bag is larger and use- 
ful for a longer trip. (No, I’m not hinting 
at a honeymoon). A Val-A-Pak is a clever 
contraption that holds men’s suits and 
keeps them unwrinkled even on the rough- 
est trip. These pieces may all be found at 
Neel’s with a variety of prices. 

In your masculine shopping, be sure to 
attend the Activity Council fair and pat- 
ronize the booth of Mulkey and McLean. 
They’re specializing in men. 

As a cheerful parting thought, let me 
ask if the man has been drafted and pre- 
paring to leave for the army, navy, or 
flying fields? He, above all others, must 
have something to remember you by, con- 
sidering the beautiful hostesses the gov- 
ernment is placing in the camps. J. M. 
Carr, the photographer, has a compact 
leather case lined with velvet inside that 
will hold your picture and is just the right 
size for a man to wear over his heart. This 
case with you inside is an indispensable 
part of every soldier’s equipment. 

Merry Christmas 
and 

Happy New Year 

HURRY BACK TO 

The Wesleyan Pharm 
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POP GOES THE RABBIT 
(Continued from page u) 
scared looking now, and in the midst of 
them a child such as I had never seen be- 
fore. He was a lovely little boy, clad 
in skeleton leaves and the juices that ooze 
out of trees, and there was a brightness 
of dream and adventure in his eyes. 

“Who is that beautiful child?” I whis- 
pered eagerly. 

“He is Youth, he is Joy,” replied the 
White Rabbit. “That is Peter Pan, and 
you know he is not quite like other boys. 
He can never grow up, so of course he 
can never be afraid.” 

“But why,” I asked amazed, “doesn’t 
Peter go back to Never-Never land, where 
he is safe?” 

“Because of Wendy, dolt!” The White 
Rabbit became huffy again. “See that pret- 
ty girl sitting beside him? That’s Wendy; 
she wanted him to leave, but Peter said, 
‘and you a lady; never!’ So here he is, 
hiding from the human horrors up there. 
Oh, the Bends — they’re madder than the 
Mad Hatter, stupider than the March 
Hare!” 
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Just then a bomb burst above ground, 
and even our secure little shelter was shak- 
en. I glanced over at Peter Pan. Peter 
was not quite like other boys, but he was 
afraid at last. He cried out involuntarily; 
but while the other children kept on crying, 
Peter just cried out once. Next moment 
he smiled and I heard him say clearly, “To 
die will be an awfully big adventure.” 

Next the Rabbit pointed to a white, 
wide-eyed child in khaki. “See there? 
That’s Wee Willie Winkie, the army child 
who lived in India. He was a brave boy 
over there when the Indians kidnapped 
him, but he is frightened now. I'm afraid 
he really has something to be frightened 
about, too.” Here the Rabbit’s nose 
twitched piteously, and thinking he would 
cry at any moment I whispered anxiously, 
“Quick, show me some more.” 

This time he showed me a small girl 
in a white pinafore, holding a black kitten 
in her lap. Her tiny hands were clasped 
over the squirming kitten’s ears, trying to 
shut out the distant din of bomb and shell. 
She had bright eager eyes and a queer 
little toss of the head to keep back the 
wandering hair that would always get in 
her eyes. 

The Rabbit swelled visibly with pride, 
so that I feared for the safety of his little 
waistcoat. “That’s my own Alice, from 
my story, you know. A brave child. In 
Wonderland she defied the Queen of 
Hearts with splendid courage; but she is 
afraid now, too.” 

Again the pink nose quivered in grief, 
and I hastened to change the subject once 
more. “Is Christopher Robin here?” I 
asked, thinking of my childhood favorite. 

“Yes, indeed, that rosy little boy over 
there. You know he is mostly upset over 
Buckingham Palace; he is so afraid they’ve 
bombed the guards there. Remember when 
his nurse Alice took him to the Palace?” 
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I nodded assent, and just then my gaze 
stopped on a child sitting quietly near 
Christopher. He was a little, little child, 
who bore a small crutch in one hand; both 
legs were burdened with heavy iron braces. 

“That’s Tiny Tim,” the Rabbit said. 

Just then the reverberations of a sec- 
ond explosion made our shelter tremble, 
and all the children screamed in fright; 
all, of course, but Peter. Last of all I 
heard Tiny Tim pray softly, “God bless us 


every one.” 

That last explosion must have waked 
me, for again I was safe in the old arm 
chair, blinking sleepily at a vase which the 
cat had just knocked over with a loud 
CRASH! My dream still was clear in 
my mind, and thinking again of the young 
Englanders, their home and safety turned 
to chaos, I repeated fervently Tiny Tim’s 
little prayer: 

“God bless them, every one.” 


SIMILE 

Alice Burrowes 

Like the lingering music of twilight, 
As the slow shroud of darkness wraps 
around us 

Each successive fold more tight, 

Is the remembrance of a smile : 

A melody treasured in the heart, 
Singing, only to fade in a little while . 


THIS CHRISTMAS NIGHT 

Lucia Lindsey 

“Peace on earth; good will toward men ! 

A mighty choir a thousand fold 
Raises once again its prayer 
As on that holy night of old . 

The star of Bethlehem still shines; 

Its radiance lights the erring earth 
And wise men watch this star of east 
Heralding the Christ Child f s birth. 

But bursting bombs drown out the song. 

Still, above the din of shell and gun, 
God! s voice cries out this Christmas night, 
i( They know not what they do. Forgive, 
my son. n 




